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Vorume III. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1841. Nomper 22. 
¥ Select exiles |beginning of the shad season; but he made not a word of|| «So much for Buckingham,” said Cheston, as he ran 
‘ "4 answer; he just passed on, and left the shad in the kitchen, ||down stairs after depositing the old lady at the door of her 





and then went to his store. At dinner we had the fish, and 
MRS. WASHINGTON POTTS. a very nice one it was; and I asked him again how much 
he gave for it, but he still avoided answering, and began to 
talk of something else ; so I thought I’d’ let it rest awhile. 

[concLupED.] A week or two after, lagain asked him; so then he actually 

As Mas. Magspen approached within hearing distanee,||said he had forgotten all about it. And to this dap I don’t 
Mr. Montague was leaning across Aunt Quimby, and giving }/know the price of that shad.” 

Mrs. Potts an account of something that had been said or!) The Montagues looked at each other — almost laughed 
done during a splendid entertainment at Devonshire House. |/aloud, and drew back their chairs as far from Aunt Quimby 
“Just at that moment,” said he, “I was lounging into the|jas possible. So also did Mrs. Potts. Mrs. Marsden came 
Toom with Lady Augusta Fitzhenry on my arm, (unques-|/ap in an agony of vexation, and reminded her aunt in a low 
tionably the finest woman in England,) and Mrs. Montagne || voice of the risk of renewing her rheumatism by staying so 
was a few steps in advance, leaning on my friend the Mar-||long between the damp newly-papered walls. The old lady 
quis of Elvington.” janswered aloud — ‘Ob! you need not fear, I am well wrapped 

“ Pray sir,” said Mrs. Quimby, “as you are from Eng-|jup on purpose. And indeed, considering that the parlors 
land, do you know any thing of Betsey Dempsey’s husband?” || were only papered to-day, I think the walls have aaalas 

“T have not the honor of being acquainted with that per-||derfully, (putting her hand on the paper) —I am sure nopdy 
son,” replied Mr. Montague, after a withering stare. could find out the damp if they were not told.” 

“Well, that’s strange,’ pursued Aunt Quimby, “consid-|| “What!” exclaimed the Montagues ; “only papered to- 
ering that he has been living in London at least eighteen |/day —(starting up and testifying all that prudent fear of 
years —or perhaps it is only seventeen. And yet I think it//taking cold, so characteristic of the English.) How bar- 
must be near eighteen, if not quite. May be seventeen and || barous to inveigle us into such a’place ! ” 

a half. Well, i’s best to be on the safe side, so I'll say|) “I thought f felt strangely chilly all the evening,” said 
seventeen. Betsy Dempsey’s mother was an old school-|/ Mrs. Potts, whose fan had scarcely been at rest five minutes. 
mate of mine. Her father kept the Black Horse tavern.|| The Montagues proposed going away immediately, and 
She was the only acquaintance I ever had that married an|/Mrs. Potts declared she was most apprehensive for poor little 
Englishman. He was a grocer, and in very good business ;}/Lafayette. Mrs. Marsden, who could not endure the idea 
but he never liked America, and was always finding fault|/of their departing till all the refreshments had been handed 
with it, and so he went home, and was to send for Betsy.||round, (the best being yet to come,) took great pains to per- 
Bet he never sent for her at all, for a very good: reasoi/|suade them that there was no real cause of alarm, as she 
which was that he had another wife in England, as most of||had had large fires all the afternoon. They held a whis- 
them have—no disparagement to you, sir.” pered consultation, in which they agreed to stay for the oys- 

Mrs. Marsden now came up, and informed Mrs. Potts in}|ters and chicken salad, and Mrs. Marsden went out to send 
a whisper that the good old lady beside her was a distant||them their shawls, with one for Lafayette. 
relation or rather connexion of Mr. Marsden’s, and that,|| By this time, the secret of the newly-papered walls had 
though a little primitive in appearance and manner, she had|/spread round both rooms; the conversation now turned en- 
considerable property in bank-stock. To Mrs. Marsden’s|tirely on colds and rheumatisms ; there was much shivering 
proposal that she should exchange her seat for a very pleas-|and considerable coughing, and the demand for shawls in- 
ant one in the other room, next to her old friend Mrs. Willis, ||creased. However, nobody actually went home in conse- 
Aunt Quimby replied nothing but ‘‘Thank you, I’m doing|/quence. 
very well here.” * Papa,” said Miss Montague, “let us all take French 

Mrs. and Miss Montague, apparentfy heeding no one else,|/leave as soon as the oysters and chicken-salad have gone 
had talked nearly the whole evenirfg to each other, but loudly || round.” 
enough to be heard by all around them. The young lady,|| Albina now came up to Aunt Quimby (gladly perceiving 
though dressed as a child, talked like a woman, and she and |/that the old lady looked tired,) and proposed that she should 
her mother were now engaged in an argument whether the|jreturn to her chamber, assuring her that the waiters should 
flirtation of the Duke of Risingham with Lady Georgiana/||be punctually sent up to’her. —“ I do not feel quite ready to 
Melbury would end seriously or not. “To my certain knowl-|/go yet,” replied Mrs. Quimby. “Tam very well here. But 
edge,” said Miss Montague, “his Grace has never yet de-|;you need not mind me. Go back to your company, and talk 
clared himself to Lady Georgiana, or to any one else.” a little to those three poor girls in the yellow frocks, that 

“II lay you two to one,” said Mrs. Montague, “that he|tnobody has spoken to yet, except Bromley Cheston. When 
is married to her before we return to England.” I am ready to go I shall take French leave, as these English 

“ No,” replied the daughter, “ like all others of his sex, he|| people call it.” 
delights in keeping the ladies in suspense,” But Aunt Quimby’s idea of French leave was very differ- 

“ What you say, Miss, is very true,” said Aant Quimby, |/ent from the usual acceptation of the term ; for having al- 
leaning in her turn, across Mr. Montague, “and considering ||ways heard that the French were a very polite people, she 
how young you are, you talk very sensibly. Men certainly |/concluded that their manner of taking leave mast be par- 
have a way of keeping women in suspense, and an unwil-||ticularly respectful and ceremonious. Therefore, having 
lingness to answer questions even when we ask them.|/paid her patting compliments to Mrs. Potts and the Mon- 
There's my son-in-law, Billy Fairfowl, that I live with. He|/tagues, she walked all round the room, curtseying to every- 
married my daughter Mary eleven years ago, the 23d of Jast|/body and shaking hands, and telling them she had come to 
April. He's as good a man as ever breathed, and an ex-//take French leave. To put an end to this ridiculous scene, 
cellent provider too. He always goes to market himself, and||Bromley Cheston (who had been on assiduous duty all the 
sometimes I can’t help blaming him a*little for his extrava-||evening,) now came forward, and taking the old lady’s arm 
gance. Bat his greatest fault is his being so unsatisfactory. ||in his, offered to escort her up stairs. » Aunt Quimby was 
As far back as last March, as I was sitting at my knitting||much flattered by this unexpected civility from the finest 
in the little front parlor, with the door open, (for it was quite ||looking young man in the room, and she smilingly departed 
warts weather for the time of year,) Billy Fairfowl came || with him, complimenting him on his politeness, and assuring 
home carrying in his hand a good-sized shad; and I called|/him that he was a real gentleman ; trying also to make out 
out to him to ask what he gave for it, for it was the very ''the degree of relationship that existed between them. 


room. “ Fools of all ranks and of all ages are to me equally 
intolerable, I never can marry into “A 4 a family.” 

The party went on. 

“In the name of Heaven, Mrs. Potts,” said Mrs. Mon- 
tague, “ what induces you to patronize these people?” 

“ Why, they are the only tolerable persons in the neighbor- 
hood,” answered Mrs. Potts, “and very kind =nd obligitg 
in their way. Treally think Albina a very sweet girl, very 
sweet indeed: and Mrs. Marsden is rather amiable too, 
quite amiable. And they are'so grateful for any little noti¢e 
I take of them, that it is really quite affecting. . Poor things! 
how much trouble they have given themselves in getting up 
this party. They look as if they had had a hard day’s work ; 
and I have no doubt they will be obliged, in consequence, to 
pinch themselves for months to come; for I can assure you 
their means are very small, very small indeed. As to this 
intolerable old aunt, I never saw her before ; and as there 
is something rather genteel abont Mrs. Marsden and her 
daughter, rather so at least about Albina, I did not suppose 
they had any such relations belonging to them. I think, in 
future, I must confine myself entirely to the aristocracy.” 

“We deliberated to the last moment,” said Mrs. Mon- 
tague, “ whether we would gome. But as Mr. Montague is 
going to write his tour when§We return to England, he thinks 
it expedient to make some sacrifices, for the sake of seeing 
the varieties of American society.” 

“Oh! these people are not in society,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Potts, eagerly, ‘I can assure you these Marsdens have 
not the slightest pretensions to society. Oh! no—I beg of 
you not to suppose that Mrs. Marsden and her daughter are 
at all in society,” ~ 

This conversation was overheard by Bromley Cheston, 
and it gave him more pain than he was willing to aeznowt 

edge, even to himself. 

At length all the refreshments had gone their rounds, and 
the Montagues had taken real French leave; bat Mrs. 
Washington Potts preferred a eonspicuous departure, and 
therefore made her adieux with a view of produeing great 
effect. This was the signal for the company to break up, 
and Mrs. Marsden gladly smiled them out, while Albina 
could have said with Gray’s Prophetess — 

** Now my weary lips [ close, 
Leave me, leave me to repose.’? 

But, according to Mrs. Marsden, the worst of all was the 
poet, the professedly eccentric Bewley Garvin Gandy, author 
of the World of Sorrow, Elegy on a Broken Heart, Lines on 
a Suppressed Sigh, Sonnet to a Hidden Tear, Stanzas to 
Faded Hopes, &c., and who was just now engaged in a tale 
called “ The Bewildered,” and an Ode to the Waning Moon, 
which set him to wandering about the country, and “kept 
him out o’nights.” The poet, not being 2 man of this world, 
did not make his appearance at the party till the moment of 
the bustle occasioned by the exit of Mrs. Washington Potts. 
He then darted suddenly into the room, and looked wild. 

We will not insinuate that he bore any resemblance to 
Sandy Clarke. He certainly wore no chapeau, and his coat 
was not in the least a Ja militaire, for it was a dasty brown 
frock. His collar was open, in the fashion attributed to 
Byron, and much affected by scribblers who are incapable 
of imitating the noble bard in any thing bnt his follies. His 
hair looked as if he had just been tearing it, and his eyes 
seemed “in a fine frenzy rolling.” He was on his return 
from one of his moonlight rambles on the banks of the river, 
and his pantaloons and coat-skirt showed evident marks of 
having been deep among the cat-tails and splatter-docks 
that grew in the mad of its margin. z 

Being a man that took no note of time, he wandered into 
Mrs. Marsden’s house between eleven and twelve o’clock, 
and remained an hour after the company had gone; re- 
clining at full length on a sofa, and discussing Barry Corn- 
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wall and Thomas Haynes Bayly, L. E. L., and Mrs. Corn-|| ters, sat awhile in the pitiable situation of cyphers, and then || be very sorry to acknowledge in town. You assured me 


wall Baron Wilson. 


After which he gradually became clas-||took their leave. 


“Strange,” said Mrs. Marsden, “that 


sical, and poured into the sleepy ears of Mrs. Marsden and|/she did not say a word of her party.” 


Albina a parallel between Tibullus and Propertius, a disser- 
tation on Alczus, and another ou Menander. 


Bromley Cheston, who had been escorting home two sets were at home. 


Three days afier their visit, Mrs. Washington Potts left 
cards for Mrs. and Miss Marsden, without inquiring if’ they 
And they heard from report that her party 


that your party to-morrow night would be extremely recher- 
chee. And as it is so early in the season, you know that it is 
necessary to be more particular now than at the close ofthe 
campaigo, when every one is tired of parties and unwilling 
to get new evening dresses lest they should be out of fashion 








of young ladies that lived “ far as the poles asunder,”’ passed || |was fixed for the week afier next, and that it was expected | before they are wanted again. Excuse me, I speak only from 
Mrs: Marsden’s house on returning to his hotel, and secing | to be very splendid, as it was to introduce her daughter, who/|what I have heard of American customs.” 


the lights still gleaming, he went in to see what was the} 
matter, and kindly relieved his aunt and cousin by remind. 
ing the poet of the lateness of the hour, and “ fairly carry- 
ing him off.” 

Aunt Quimby had long since been asleep. But before 





jhad just quitted boarding-school. 


ithis young lady, who had spent the August holidays with) 
|| her parents, 


| her father, in the eyes of all who were not blindly determined 


,to think her otherwise, or who did not consider it particularly 


Mrs. Marsden and Albina could forget themselves in “ tired) || expedient to uphold all of the name of Putts. 


nature’s sweet restorer,” they lay awake for an hour, discuss- 


ing the fatigues and vexations of the day, and the mortifi-; 
cations of the evening. 
party has cost us five times as much as it is worth, both in| 
trouble and expense, and IJ really cannot tell what pleasure 
we have derived from it.” 

“No one expects pleasure at their own party,” replied | 


Mrs. Marsden. “But you may depend on it, this little com- 


pliment to Mrs. Washington Potts will prove highly advan- || counted certainly on one for Albina, and every ring at the|| 
| door was expected to bring it. There were many rings, but 


tageous to us hereafter. And then it is something to be the} 
only family in the neighborhood that could presume to do}| 


such a thing.” | 
Next morning, Bromley Cheston received a letter which 


“ After all,” said Albina, “ this || 





required his immediate presence in New York, on business of| 


im portance. 
cousin, he found them busily engaged in the troublesome. 


task of clearing away and putting in order; a task which is | lodged in the house. 
Every time that Albina went out and came home, she in-}) 
quired anxiously of all the servants if no note had been left 


nearly equal to that of making the preparations for a party. 
They looked pale and spiritless, and Mrs. Washington Potts 
had just sent her three boys to spend the day with them. 
When Cheston took Albina’s hand at parting, he felt it 
tremble, and her eyes looked as if they were filling with, 
tears. “After all,” thought he, “she is a charming girl, | 





When he went to take leave of his aunt and | front door herself. They were cards for a party, but not 





and has both sense and sensibility.” 

«“T am very nervous to-day,” said Albina; “the party 
has been too much for me; and I have in prospect for to- 
morrow the pain of taking leave of Mrs. Washington Potts, | 
who returns with all her family to Philadelphia.” f 

“ Strange infatuation,” thought Cheston, as he dropped | 
Albina’s hand, and made his parting bow. “I musi see 
more of this giri, before I can resolve to trust my happiness | 
to her keeping; I cannot share her heart with Mrs. Wash-| 
ington Potts. When I return from New York I will talk to 
her seriously about that ridiculous woman, and I will also 
remonstrate with her mother on the folly of straining every 
nerve in the pursuit of what she calls a certain style.” | 

In the afiernoon, Mrs. Pous did Albina the honor to send), 
for her to assist in the preparations for to-morrow’s removal | 
to town; and in the evening the three boys were all taken 
home sick, in consequence of having laid violent hands on 


| carelessness of servants, and had no doubt of the habitual neg- 
jligence of Messrs, Bogle, Shepherd, and other ‘“ fashionable }, 


|face, and showed her the long-desired note, which had jus! 


of going round among fashionable mantua-makers in the 


At length they heard that the invitations were going out 
for Mrs. Potts’s party, and that though very large, it was not 
to be general; which meant that only one or two of the 
;members were to be selected from each family with whom 

Mrs. Potts thought proper to acknowledge an acquaintance. 


|| From this moment Mrs. Marsden, who at the best of times 


‘had never really been treated with much respect by Mrs. 


|| Pouts, gave up all hope of an invitation for herself; but she| 


no invitation; and poor Albina and her mother took turns 
in watching be the window, 

At last Bogle was seen to come up the steps with a hand- 
ful of notes; and Albina, regardless of all rule, ran to the 


Mrs. Potts’s, and were intended for two other ladies that 


for her. Swill there was pone. And her mother still insist- 
ed that the note must have come, but had been mislaid after- 
wards, or that Bogle had lost it in the street. 

Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday passed over, 
and still no invitation. Mrs. Marsden talked much of the}, 


party-men.”’ Albina was almost sick with “ hope deferred.” 
At last, when she came home on Monday morning from Sec: 
ond street, her mother met her at the door with a delighted 


been brought by Mrs. Potts’s own man. The party was to 
take place in two days; and so great was now Albina’s hap-| 
piness, that she scarcely felt the fatigue of searching the shops | 


for articles of attire that were very elegant and yet not tov ex-|| 
| pensive ; 


and shopping with a limited purse is certainly no 
trifling exercise both of mind and body ; so also is the task | 


hope of coaxing one of them to undertake a dress at a short 
notice. 
Next morning, Mrs. Potts sent for Albina immediately 


The Marsdens had seen} 


She was as silly as her mother, and as dull as} 






j|party; and her conscience smote her when she 


“T am always particular about my parties,” said Mrs, 
Potts. 

‘* A word in your ear,” continued Mrs. Montague. ‘Is it 
| not impolitic, or rather are you not afraid to bring forward 
||so beauti(ul a girl as this Miss Martin on the very night of 
\|your own daughter’s debut?” 
|| Mrs. Potts looked alarmed for a moment, and then recoy- 
ering herself, said—‘I have no fear of Miss Harriet An- 
gelina Potts being thrown in the shade by a little country 
girl like this. Albina Marsden is pretty enough, to be sure— 
at Jeast, rather pretty — but then there is a certain style—a 
certain air which she of course —in short, a certain style—” 

‘As to what you call a certain style,” said Mrs. Montague, 
“T do not know exactly what you mean. If it signifies the 
lair and manner of a lady, this Miss Martin has as much of 


| 


ilo 





i as any other American girl. To me they are all nearly 
alike. I cannot distinguish those minute shades of difference 
that you all make such a point of. In my unpractised eyes 
ithe daughters of your mechanics and shopkeepers look as 
|well and behave as well as the daughters of your lawyers 
jand doctors, for I find your nobility is chiefly made up of 
these two professions, with the addition of a few merchants ; 
and you call every one a merchant that does not sell bie 
commodities by the single vard or the single quart.” 
“ Mamma,” whispered Miss Montague, “if that girl is to 
ibe here, I don’t wish tocome. I can’t endure her.” 
| “Take my advice,” continued Mrs. Montague to’ Mrs. 
Potts, “and put off this Miss Martin. If she was not so 
‘strikingly handsome, she might pass unnoticed in the crowd, 
But her beauty will attract general observation, and you 
will be obliged to tell exactly who she is, where you picked 
her up, and to give or to hear an account of her family and 
lall her connexions ; and from the specimen we have had in 
ithe old aunt, I doubt if they will bear a very minute scrutiny. 
,So if she zs invited; endeavor to uninvite her.” 
| “Tam sure I wonld willingly do vrng ” replied Mrs. Potts, 

“but I can really think of no excuse.” 

“Ob! send her a note to-morrow,” answered Mrs. Mon- 





||tague, carelessly, and rising to depart, “ any thing or-noth- 


ing, so that you only signify to her that she is not to come.” 

All day Mrs. Potts was revolving in her mind the most 
feasible means of preventing Albina from appearing at her 
saw the un- 
‘suspecting girl so indefatigable in assisting With the pre- 
parations. Before Albina went home, Mrs. Potts had come 
to the conclusion to follow Mrs. Montague’s advive, but she 





|| after breakfast, and told her that as she knew her to be very |/shrunk from the task of telling her soin person. She de- 
; ° ‘ ; 

‘clever at all sorts of things, she wanted her to stay that day termined to send ber, next morning, a concise note, politely 
jand assist in the preparation for the next. Mrs. Potts, like |/requesting ber not to come, and she intended afierwards to 


the fragments of the feast, which fragments they had con- 
tinued during the day to devour almost without intermission. 
Also Randolph bad thrown Jefferson down stairs, and raised 











two green bumps on his forehead, and Jefferson had pinched 
Lafayetie’s fingers in the door till the blood came; not to} 
mention various minor squabbles and hurts. 

At.parting, Mrs. Potts went so far as to kiss Albina, and 
made her promise to let her know immediately, whenever, 
she or her mother came to the city. 

In about two weeks, Aunt Quimby finished her visitation ;|| 
and the day after her departure, Mrs. Marsden and Albina 
went to town to make their purchases for the season, and/! 
also with a view towards a party which they knew Mrs. 
Potts had in contemplation. This time they did not, as usual, | 
stay with their relations, but they took lodgings at a fashion-|| 





able boarding house, where they could receive their “ great | 


women”’ comme il faut. 


On the morning after their arrival, Mrs. Marsden and her)! 


| such low wages that none would come to her who could get 





daughter, in their most costly dresses, went to visit Mrs.| 
Potts, that she might be apprised of their arrival ; and they! 
found her in a spacious house, expensively and ostentatiously 
furnished. After they had waited till even their patience} 
was nearly exhausted, Mrs. Potts came down stairs to them, | 
but there was evidently a great abatement in her afiability.| 
She seemed uneasy, looked frequently towards the door, got) 
up several times and went to the window, and appeared) 


fidgetty when the bell rung. At last there came in two very| her. 





many other people who live in showy houses and dress ex- 
traVaganily, was very economical in servants. She gave 


places any where else, and she kept them on such limited 
allowance that none would stay with her who were worth 
having. 

Fools, are seldom consistent in their expenditure. 
generally (to use a homely expression) strain at gnats and 
swallow camels. 

About noon Albina having occasion to consult Mrs. Potts | 
concerning something that was to be done, found her | 
in the front parlor with Mrs. and Miss Montague. After) 
Albina had left the room, Mrs. Montague said to Mrs. Pots, | 
“Ts not that the girl that lives with her mother at the place | 
on the river —I forget what you call it ? —I mean the niece 
of the aunt.” 

“ That is Albina Marsden,” replied Mrs. Potts. 

“ Yes,” pursued Mrs. Montague, “the people that made 
so great an exertion to give you a sort of party, and honored 
Mr. and Miss Montague and myself with invitations.” 

* She’s not to be here to-morrow night, I hope!” exclaim- 
ed Miss Montague. 

“Really,” replied Mrs. Potts, “I could do no less than ask 
The poor thing did her very best to be civil to us al! 


They | 





flaunting ladies, whom Mrs. Potts received as if she consid-| || last summer.” 


ered them people of consequence. They were not introduced| 
to the Marsdens, who after the entrance of these new visi- 





“Oh!” said Mrs. Montague, “in the country one is wil- 
ling sometimes to take up with such company as we should 


| &c. &c. 


call on her and apologize, on the plea of her party being by 
Ino means general, but still so large that every inch of room 
mu ras an object of importance; also that the selection con- 
‘sisted entirely of persons well known to each other and ac- 
‘ ‘ustomed to meet in company, and that there was every rea- 
Ison to fear that her gentle and modest friend Albina would 
||have been unable to enjoy herself among so many strangers, 
These excuses she knew were very flimsy, but 
ishe trusted to Albina’s good nature, and she thought she 
could smooth off all by inviting both her and her mother to 
1 sociable tea. 

Next morning Mrs. Potts, who was on no occasion very 





||ready with her pen, considering that she professed to be au 
|| fait to every thing, employed near an hour in manufacturing 


ihe following note to Albina: 

“Mrs. Washington Potts’ cor.pliments to Miss Marsden, 
and she regrets being ander the iecessity of dispensing with 
Miss M.’s company to join the social cirele at her mansion- 
house this evening. Mrs. W. P. will explain hereafter, 
hoping Mrs. and Miss M. are both well. Mr. W. P. requests 
his respects to both Jadies, as well as Miss Potts, and their 
tavorite little Lafayette desires his best love.” 

This billet arrived while Albina had gone to her mantua- 
maker to have her new dress fitted on for the last time. 
Her mother opened the note and read it; a liberty which no 
parent-should take with the correspondence of a grown-up 
daughter. Mrs. Marsden was shocked at its contents, and 
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at a loss to guess the motive of so strange an interdiction. 
At first her only emotion was resentment against Mrs. Potts. 
Then she thought of the disappointment and mortification of 
poor Albina, whom she pictared to herself passing a forlorn 
evening at home, perhaps crying in her own room. Next, 
she recollected the elegant new dress in which Albina would 
have looked so beautifully, and which would now be useless. 

«Oh!» soliloquized Mrs. Marsden, “ what a pity this 
unaccountable note was not dropped and Jost in the street. 
But then, of course some one would have found and read it, 
and that would have been worse than all. How could Mrs. 
Potts be guilty of such abominable rudeness, as to desire |; 
poor Albina not to come, after she had been invited. But 
great people think they may do any thing. I wish the note 
had fallen into the fire before it came to my hands; then 
Albina would have known nothing of it; she would have 
gone to the party, looking more charmingly than ever she | 
did in her life; and she would be seen there, and admired, 
and make new acquaintances, and Mrs. Potts could do no 
otherwise than behave to her politely in her own house. 
Nobody would know of this vile billet, which perhaps after 
all is only a joke, and Mrs. Potts would suppose that of 
course Albina had not received it; besides, I have no doubt 
that Mrs. Potts will send for her to-morrow, and make a 
satisfactory explanation. But then, to-night, if Albina could | 
only get there to-night. What harm can possibly arrive 
from my not showing her the note till to-morrow. Why 
should the dear girl be deprived of all the pleasure she an- 
ticipated this evening! And even if she expected no enjoy- 
ment whatever, still how great will be the advantage of hav- 
ing her seen at Mrs. Washington Potts’s select party ; it 
will at once get her on in the world. Of course Mrs. Potts 
will conclude that the note miscarried, and will treat her as 
if it had never been sent. Lam really most strongly tempted 
to suppress it, and let Albina go.” 

The more Mrs. Marsden thought of this project the less 
objectionable it appeared to her. When she saw Albina | 
come home delighted with her new dress, which fitted <a 
exactly, and when she heard her impatiently wishing that 
evening was come, this weak and ill-judging mother could | 
not resolve (as she afterwards said) to dash all her pleasant | 
anticipations to the ground and demolish her castles in the| 
air. ‘My daughter shall be happy to-night,” thought she,| 
“whatever may be the event of to-morrow.” She hastily! 
concealed the note, and kept her resulation of not mentioning 
it to Albina. 

Evening came, and Albina’s beautiful hair was arranged 
and decorated by a fashionable French barber. She was 
drest, and she looked charmingly. 

Albina knew that Mrs. Potts had sent an invitation to the 
United States Hotel for Lieutenant Cheston, who was daily | 
expected, but had not yet returned from New York, and she 
regretted much that she could not go to the party under his 
escort. She knew no one else of the company, and she had 
po alternative but to send for a carriage and proceed 
thither by herself, after her mother had despatched repeated 
messengers to the hotel to know if Mr. Cheston had yet ar- 
rived, for he was certainly expected back that evening. 

As Albina drove to the house, she felt all the terrors of| 
diffidence coming upon her, and already repented that she 
had ventured on this enterprise alone. On arriving, she did 
not go into the ladies’ room, but gave her hood and cloak at 
once to a servant, and tremulously requested another atten- | 
dant to inform Mr. Potts that a lady wished to see him. 
Potts accordingly came out into the hall, and looked sur- 
prised at finding Albina there, for he had heard his wife and 
daughter talking of the note of interdiction. But concluding, 
as he often did, that it was vain for him to try to compre-} 
hend the proceedings of women, he thought it best to say 
nothing. 

On Albina requesting him to accompany her on her en- 
trance, he gave her his arm in silence, and with a very per- 
plexed face escorted her into the principal room. As he led 
her up to his wife, his countenance gradually changed from 
perplexity to something like fright. Albina paid her — 
pliments to Mrs. Potts, who received her with evident amaze-| 
ment, and without replying. Mrs. Montague, who sat next! 
to the lady of the mansion, opened still wider her immense 
eyes, and then “to make assurance doubly sure,’’ applied her 
opera-glass. Miss Montague first stared, and then laughed. | 

Albina, much disconcerted, turned to look for a seat; Mr. 
Potts having withdrawn his arm. As she retired to the only 
vacant chair, she heard a half whisper running along the 
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jmediately to her lodgings. 


so as to make any connected sense of them, she felt that they 
alluded to her. 

“Can I believe my eyes?” said Mrs. Potts. 

“The assurance of American girls is astonishing,” said 
Mrs. Montague. 

“She was forbidden to come,” said Miss Montague to a 
yung lady beside her. “ Mrs. Potts herself forbade her to 


}come.” 


«She was actually prohibited,’ resumed Mrs. Montague, 
leaning over to Mrs. Jones. 

*¢] sent her myself a note of prohibition,” said Mrs. Potts, 
leaning over to Mrs. Smith. “I had serious objections to 
having her here.” 

“‘T never saw such downright impudence,” pursued Mrs. 
Montague. ‘This I suppose is one of the consequences of 


ithe liberty, and freedom and independence that you Ameri- 


cans are always talking about. I must tell Mr. Montague, 


‘for really this,is too good to lose.” 


And beckoning her husband to come to her— “ My dear,” 


jsaid she, “ put down in your memorandum book, that when 
|American married ladies invite young ladies to parties, they 


on second thoughts forbid them to come, and that the said 
‘American young ladies boldly persist in coming, in spite of 
the forbiddance.” 

And she then related to him the whole affair at fall length, 
with numerous embellishments, looking all the time at poor 


| Albina. 


The story was soon circulated round the room in whispers 
and murmurs, and no one had candor or kindness enough 
to suggest the possibility of Miss Marsden’s never having 
received the note. 

Albina soon perceived herself to be an object of remark 
and animadversion, and she was sadly at a loss to divine 
the cause. The two ladies that were nearest to her rose up 
and left their seats, while two others edged their chairs fur- 
ther off. She knew no one, was introduced to no one, but 
she saw that every one was looking at her as she sat by her- 
self, alone, conspicuous and abashed. Tea was waiting for 
alady that came always last, and the whole company seemed 
to have leisare to gaze on poor Albina and to whisper about 
her. 

Her situation now became intolerable. She felt that there 
was nothing left for her but to go home. Unluckily she had 
ordered the carriage at eleven o'clock. At Jast she resolved 
on making a great effort, and on plea of a violent headache — 
a plea which by this time was literally trae—to ask Mrs. 
Potts if she would allow a servant to bring a coach for her. 

After several attempts she rose for the purpose ; but she 
saw at the moment that all eyes were turned upon her. She 
tremblingly and with downcast looks advanced till she got 
into the middle of the room, and then all hergourage deserted 


\lher at once, when she heard some one say, “I wonder what 


she is going to do next.” 

She stopped suddenly and stood motionless, and she saw 
Miss Potts giggle, and heard her say to a school girl near 
her—‘“I suppose she is going to speak a speech.” She 
turned very pale, and felt as if she could gladly sink into the 
floor, when suddenly some one took her hand, and the voice 
of Bromley Cleston said to her —‘ Albina — Miss Mars- 
den—I will conduct you wherever you wish to go’? —and 
then lowering his tone, he asked her, “‘ Why this agitation — 
what has happened to distress you?” 

Cheston had just arrived from New York, having been 


the boats, and finding that Mrs. Marsden was in town, and 
had that day sent several messages for him, he repaired im- 
He had intended declining the 
invitation of Mrs. Potts, but when he found that Albina had 
gone thither, he hastily changed his dress and went to the 
party. When he entered, what was his amazement to see 
her standing in the middle of the room, and the company 
whispering and gazing at her. 

Albina, on hearing the voice of a friend, the voice of 
Bromley Cheston, was completely overcome, and she covered 
her face and burst into tears. 

“ Albina,” said Cheston, “I will not now ask an explana- 
tion; I see that, whatever may have happened, you had 
best go home.” 

“Oh! most gladly, most thankfully,” she exclaimed, in a 
voice almost inarticulate with sobs. 

Cheston drew her arm within his, and bowing to Mrs. 
Potts, he led Albina out of the apartment, and conducted her 
to the staircase, whence she went to the ladies’ room to com- 


line of ladies, and though she could not distinguish the words’ pose herself a little, and prepare for her departure. 


Cheston then sent one servant for a carriage, and another 
to tell Mr. Potts that he desired’ to speak with him in the 
hall. "Potts came out with @ pale, frightened face, and said 
“Indeed, sir — indeed, I hadwothing to do with it; ask the 
women. It was all of them entirely. It was the women 
that laughed at Miss Albina and whispered about her.” 

“For what?” demanded the lieutenant. “I insist on 
knowing for what cause.” 

“Why sir,” replied Potts, “she came here to my wife’s 
party, after Mrs. Potts had sent her a note desiring her to 
stay away; which was certainly an odd thing for a young 
lady to do.” 

“ There is some mistake,” exclaimed Cheston. ‘I'll stake 
my life that she never saw the note. And now, for what 
reason did Mrs. Potts write such a note? How did she 
dare”? — 

“Oh!” replied Potts, stammering and hesitating, “ women 
will have their notions ; men are not half so particular about 
their company. Somehow, after Mrs. Potts had invited 
Miss Albina, she thought on further consideration that poor 
Miss Albina was not quite genteel enough for her party. 
You know all the women now make a great point of being 
genteel. But indeed, sir, (observing the storm that was 
gathering on Cheston’s brow,) indeed, sir —J was not in the 
least to blame. It was altogether the fault of my wife.” 

The indignation of the lieutenant was so highly excited, 
that nothing could have checked it but the recollection that 
Potts was in his own house. At this moment Albina came 
down stairs, and Cheston took her hand and said to her — 

“ Albina, did you receive a note from Mrs. Potts, interdict- 
ing your presence at the party ?” 

“Oh! noindeed! ” exclaimed Albina, amazed at the ques- 
tion. ‘Surely she did not send me such a note.” 

“ Yes she did, though,” said Potts, quickly. 

“Tt is then necessary for me to say,” said Albina, indig- 
nantly, ‘that under those circamstances nothing could have 
induced me to enter this house, now or ever. I saw-or 
heard nothing of this note. And is this the reason that I 
have been treated so rudely, so cruelly ?” 

Upon this Mr. Potts made his escape, and Cheston having 
put Albina into*the carriage, desired the coachman to wait a 
few moments. He then returned to the drawing-room, and 
approached Mrs. Potts, who was standing with half the 
company collected around her, and explaining with great 
volubility the whole history of Albina Marsden. On the 
appearance of Cheston she stopped short, and all her audi- 
ltors looked foolish. 

The young officer advanced into the centre of the circle, 
and first addressing Mrs. Potts, he said toher — ‘In justice 
to Miss Marsden, T have returned, madam, to inform you 
that your note of interdiction, with which you have so kindiy 
made all the company acquainted, was till this moment un- 
known to that young lady. But even had she come wilfully, 
and in the full knowledge of your prohibition, no circum- 
stances whatever could justify the rudeness with which I find 
she has been treated. JI have now only to say that if any 
gentleman presumes, either here or hereafter, to cast a re- 
flection on the conduct of Miss Albina Marsden, in this or 
any other instance, he must answer to me for the conse- 
quences. And if I find that any lady has invidiously mis- 
represented this occurrence, I shall insist on an atonement 
from her husband, her brother or her admirer.” 

He then bowed and departed, and the company looked 





Mr.|idetained on the way by an accident that happened to one of|}still more foolish. 


“This lesson,” thought Cheston, “ will have the salutary 
effect of curing Albina of her predominant follies. She is 
a lovely girl after all, and when withdrawn from the influ- 
ence of her mother, will make a charming woman and an 
excellent wife.” ‘ 

Before the carriage had stopped at the residence of Mrs. 
Marsden, Cheston had made Albina an offer of his heart and 
hand, and the offer was not refused. 

Mrs. Marsden was scarcely surprised at the earliness of 
Albina’s return from the party, for she had a secret misgiv- 
ing that all was not right, that the suppression of the note 
would not eventuate well, and she bitterly regretted having 
done it. When her daughter related to her the’ story of the 
evening, Mrs. Marsden was overwhelmed with compunction, 
and though Cheston was present, she could not refrain from 
acknowledging at once her culpability, for it certainly de- 
served no, softer name. Cheston and Albina were shocked 
at this disclosure, but in compassion to Mrs. Marsden they 
forbore to add to her distress by a single comment. Cheston 
shortly after took his leave, saying to Albina as he depart. 
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: ; . Saw tnt i i effort to get his tongue loose, and clapping both hands upon 


ed, “I hope you are done for ever with Mrs. Washington | insult by instantly returning injury, cutting the acquaint- 


Potts.” 

Next morning, Cheston seriously but kindly expostulated 
with Albina and her mother onthe folly and absurdity of 
sacrificing their comfort, theiftime, their money, and indeed 
their self-respect, to the paltrydistinction of being capriciously 
noticed by a few vain, silly, heartless people, inferior to them- 
selves in every thing but in wealth, and in a slight tincture 
of soi-disant fashion; and who, after all, only took them on 
or threw them off, as it suited their own convenience. 

“ What you say is very true, Bromley,” replied Mrs. Mars- 
den. ‘1 begin to view these things in their proper light,| 
and as Albina remarks, we ought to profit by this last les-| 
shh. To tell the exact truth, I have heard since I came to 
town that Mrs. Washington Potts is, after all, by no means 
in the first circle, and it is whispered that she and her has- 
band are both of very low origin.” 

‘No matter for her circle or her origin,” said Cheston, 
‘in our country the only acknowledged distinction should be 
that which is denoted by superiority of mind and manners.” 

Next day Lieutenant Cheston escorted Mrs. Marsden 
and Albina back to their own home —and a week afterwards 
he was sent unexpectedly on a cruise in the West Indies. 

He returned in the spring, and found Mrs. Marsden more 
rational than he had ever known her, and Albina highly im- 
proved by a judicious course of reading which he had marked 
out for her, and still more by her intimacy with a truly gen- 
teel, highly talented, and very amiable family from the east- 
ward, who had recently bought a house in the village, and 
in whose society she wondered at the infatuation which had 
led her to fancy such a woman as Mrs. Washington Potts, 
with whom, of course, she never had any farther communi- 
cation. 

A recent and very large bequest to Bromley Cheston, from} 
a distant relation, made it no longer necessary that the young 
lieutenant should wait for promotion before he married Al- 
bina ; and accordingly their union took place immediately on 
his return. 

Before the Montagues left Philadelphia to prosecute their 
journey to the South, there arrived an acquaintance of theirs| 
from England, who injudiciously ‘told the-secrets of his 
prison house,” and made known in whispers “not loud but 
deep,” that Mr. Dudley Montague, of Normancourt Park, 
Hants, (alias Mr. John Wilkins of Lamb’s Conduit street, 
Clerkenwell,) had long been well known in London as a 
reporter for a newspaper: that he had recently married a| 
widow, the ci-devant governess of a Somers Town Board- 
ing-school, who had drawn her ideas of fashionable life from| 
the columns of the Morning Post, and who famished her| 
pupils so much to her own profit, that she had been able to| 
retire on a sort of fortune. With the assistance of this fund, | 
she and her daughter (the young lady was in reality the| 
the offspring of her mother’s first marriage,) had accom-| 
panied Mr. Wilkins across the Atlantic, all three assuming| 
the lordly name of Montague, as one well calculated to, 
strike the republicans with proper awe. The truth was, that} 
for a suitable consideration, proffered by a tory publisher, 
the soi-disant Mr. Montague had undertaken. to acd.another, 
octavo to the numerous volumes of gross misrepresentations 
and real ignorance that profess to contain an impartial ac- 
count of the United States of America. 


Alntwst orgy. | 











A MELTING STORY. 

No other elass of men of any country possess that face- “| 
tious aptness of inflicting a good humored revenge which)! 
seems to be innate with a Green Mountain hoy. 
upon or injure a Vermonter, and he will seem the drollest)! 


||Green Mountain grocer, as he opened the stove dvor, and 


i pected. 


Impose}, 


and best-natured fellow you ever knew in al! your life, anil 
suddenly he pounces upon you with some cunningly-devised/| ter — I mean, Seth, take your toddy.” 


offset for your duplicity ; and even while he makes his vic-)| 


tim smart to the core, there is that manly open-heartedness|| mouth was as hermetically sealed up as though he had been} 





about him which infuses balm even while the wound is open- 
ing, and renders it quite inpossible that you should hate him, 
however severe may have been the punishment he may have 
dealt out to you. These boys of the Green Mountains seem 
to possess @ natural faculty of extracting fun from every 


vicissitude and accident that the changing hours can bring ;) the counter, and his knees almost touching the red hot fur- 
even what are bitter vexations to others, these happy fellows||nace before him. 


treat in a manner so peculiar as to completely alier their for- 


mer character, and make that seem to us agreeable, or at| Seth, you seem to 


least endurable, which was before in the highest degree of- 
fensive. Another man will repay an aggravation or an 


ance, and shutting his heart for ever against the offender : 

but a Vermonter, with a smile upon his face, will amuse him- 
self while obtaining a far keener revenge, cracking a joke in 
conclusion, and making his former enemy forgive him and 
even love him after chastisement. 

One winter evening, a country store-keeper in the Moun- 
tain State was about closing his doors for the night, and 
while standing in the snow outside, putting up his window 
shutters, he saw through the glass a lounging, worthless 
fellow, within, grab a pound of fresh butter from the shelf 
and hastily conceal it in his hat. 

The act was no sooner detected than the revenge was hit 
upon, and a very few moments found the Green Mountain 
store-keeper at once indulging his appetite for fun tothe 
fullest extent, and paying off the thief with a facetious sort 
of torture for which he might have gained a premium from 
the old inquisition. 

“Tsay, Seth!” said the store-keeper, coming in and 
closing the door after him, slapping his hands over his shoul- 
ders and stamping the snow off his shoes. 

Seth had his band upon the door, his hat upon his head, ‘| 
and the rol] of new, butter in his hat, anxious to make his 
exit as soon as possible. 

“Tsay, Seth, sit down; I reckon, now, on such an e-tar- 
nal night as this, a leetle somethin’ warm wouldn’t hurt a 
fellow ; come, and sit down.” 

Seth felt very uncertain ; he had the butter, and was ex- 
ceedingly anxious to be off, but the temptation of “ somethin’ 
warm” sadly interfered with his resolution to go. This 
hesitation, however, was soon settled by the right owner of. 
the butter taking Seth by the shoulders and planting him in 
a seat close to the stove, where he was in such a manner 


||cornered in by barrels and boxes, that while the country gro- 


cer sat before him, there was no possibility of his getting 
out, and right in this very place, sure enough, the store-keeper 


sat down. 
“Seth, we’ll have a little warm Santa Cruz,” said the 




















stuffed in as many sticks as the space would admit. ‘“ With- 
out it you’d freeze going home such a night as this.” 

Seth already felt the butter settling down closer to his 
hair, and jumped up, declaring he must go. 

‘Not till you have somethin’ warm, Seth; come, I’ve} 
got a story to tell you, too; sit down, now;” and Seth was) 
again pushed into his seat by his cunning tormenter. | 

“Oh! it’s too darned hot here,” said the petty thief, again 
attempting to rise. 

“ Set down — don’t be in such a plaguey hurry,” retorted, 
the grocer, pushing him back in his chair. | 

“ But I’ve got the cows to fodder, and some wood to spiit,) 
and I must be a goin’, ”’ continued the persecuted chap. 

“ But you mustn’t tear yourself away, Seth, in this man- 
ner. Set down; let the cows take care of themselves, and 
keep yourself cool ; yon appear to be fidgetty,’”’ said the 
roguish grocer, with a wicked leer. | 

The next thing was the production of two smoking glasses, 
of hot rum toddy, the very sight of which, in Seth’s present, 
situation, would have made the hair stand erect upon his, 
|head, had it not been well oiled and kept down by the butter, 
“Seth, I'll. give you a toast now, and you can butter it 
| yourself,” said the grocer, yet with an air of such consum-| 
mate simplicity, that poor Seth still believed himself unsus-, 
“ Seth, here’s — here’s a Christmas goose — (it was) 
|| about Christmas time) — here’s a Christmas goose, well roasted | 
|| and basted,eh? I tell you, Seth, it’s the greatest eating thing 
in creation. And, Seth, don’t you never use hog’s fat or 
common cook-butter to baste with; fresh pound butter, just) 
the same as you see on that shelf oneten, is the only proper} 
thing in natur to baste a goose with — come, take your but-| 




















Poor Seth now began to smoke, as well as to melt, and his) 


‘born dumb. Streak after streak of the butter came pouring) 
from under his hat, and his handkerchief was already soaked | 
with the greasy overflow. . Talking away, as if nothing was| 
the matter, the grocer. kept stuffing the wood into the stove, | 
while poor Seth sat bolt upright, with his back against the 





“ Dreadful cold night, this,’ said the grocer. “ Why, 
perspire as if youwas warm! Why don’t 
you take your hat off? Here let me take your hat away!” 

“No!” exclaimed poor Seth, ‘at last, with a spasmodic 



























his hfft, “No! I must go; let me out; I aint well; let me 
go!” A greasy cataract was mow pouring down the poor 
fellow’s face and neck, and soaking into his clothes, and 
trickling down his body into his boots, so that he was literally 
in a perfect bath of oil. 

“Well, good night, Seth,” said the humorous Vermonter, 
“if you will go ;” adding, as Seth got into the road, “ neigh- 
bor, I reckon the fan I’ve had out of you is worth a nine- 
pence, so I shan’t charge you for that pound of butter!” 





SOMETHING OF A FAMILY. 
DanreL Wuirrete, of Groton, Conn., aged 42, lately died, 
leaving a family of 16 children; about the same time the 
wife of his cousin, Noah Whipple, died, leaving a family of 
i4children. Thas Daniel’s widow bad 16 to provide for, 
and Noah had 14 to flock around him as he returned from 
his daily labor. Both families were entirely destitute, and 
depended upon their daily wages for support. In due time, 
Noah Whipple married the widow of his cousin Daniel, and 
the united family then consisted of 32 persons. ‘They live 
in a small house, filled to overflowing, like a bee-hive, with 
contentment and pleasure impressed on the countenance of 
all; and this person, with a family of 32 to provide for, by 
hard labor, pays for the newspaper always in advance, and 
says it is equal to a schoolmaster in his family. 


A NEW SCIENCE. 
Tuere is a lecturer at Albany who advocates the doctrine 
of “ Ontologism, or Animality of the Earth.” The editor 
of the Argus declines attending the lectures, his excuse being 
that he is a member of the “ Society for Punishing Cruelty 
to Animals ;” he is fearful that if he should become a con- 
vert to the doctrine, he should feel bound to go dead against 
all internal improvements, boring fur water, digging exca- 


vations, &c. 


The lecturer must be the same philosopher 


who asserted that the Globe was a great monster, whose tail 
was the.north: pole, whose back bone the ecliptic, and that 


|jearthquakes were caused by the animal shaking himself and 
giving a roar. ; 


LIGHT MATTER. 
Tuer congregation of the Second Presbyterian Church of 


Strfouis have recently erected, and now worship in, a most 
splendid building. 
spirit lamps. 
ings, was asked how he liked the church. 
‘‘] fear it won’t amount to much, as all the members use 
spirits, and what is more, they make light of it!” 


The house is lighted throughout by 
A wag who attended one of the evening meet- 
“Ah,” said he, 





Select  Portry. 





A MOTHER'S PRAYER. 


BY MRS. M. ST. LEOD. 








A MotHer’s prayer! The angels stoop to listen, 
As through the earth they wing their unseen flight ; 
In their bright eyes the sparkling joy drops glisten 
Like gems of light. 


Gladly they pause to catch the accents lowly, 
And mounting upward, on their pinions bear, 
Like incense to the throne of the Most Holy, 
A mother’s prayer. 


A mother’s prayer ! as evening dew descendeth, 
On Horeb’s mount — the sorrow-stricken child 
Yields to the heavenly influence it lendeth : 
And passions wild 


Are hushed to rest, like tossing waves of ocean, 
When oil is poured. Oh, blest are they who share 
Amid the tempting scenes of life’s commotion, 
A mother’s prayer ! 


THOU WILT FORGET. 


Tuov wilt forget! 
When bright eyes smile upon thee, 
And sunny skies are o’er thee, 
Thou wilt forget! 
Man’s heart is prone to range ; 
Time will the thought estrange 
That we have met! 


Thou wilt forget ! 
The short, yet pleasant hours, 
Fate-woven, all of flowers, 
When we have met ; 
When friendship’s holiest feeling 
O’er the young heart came stealing, 
Thou wilt forget ! 


a 
- 
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Snow Brrps.— The White-breasted Nut-hatch. (Sittu Carolinensis.) 


Tuere are vut few of the forest birds that remain to breast 
the storms of our severe winters in New England, and among 
these few, none is more lively, or seems less incommoded 
by frost or snow, than the White-breasted Nut-hatch. 

This bird is commen to all parts of the country, and may 
be known to every boy, who will follow the sled to the for-| 
est in the business of procuring a supply of fuel. Once in 
the woods, he will not have to wait long before he will see 
one or more of these birds on the trunks of the trees, when 
if he choose a favorable situation, and stand quietly, they 
will probably approach to within a few feet of him, when he 
may observe their manners and movements. 

He runs upand down the rough bark of the oak, with an ease 
and agility that shows him perfeetly at home, and that though 
Spring and sammer may delight, yet winter has no sadness 
for him, and gives him no inclination to brood over gloomy 
Tetrospections of the seasons that are gone, or make dis- 
couraging comparisons of the present with the past. 

By his actions he seems to consider our visit as an intra- 





‘ 








sion, or at least as something rather unusual; at any rate, 
ithe interest he seems to take in our business or appearance. 
is certainly quite amusing. He approaches in silence, with 
his head downwards, stopping every moment as if to recon- 
inoitre, turning up first one side of his head, then the other, 
leyeing us inquisitively, and apparently anxious for a better 
jacquaintance with us; he comes nearer and nearer; now 
lhe is but an arm’s length from us, and now he is far off, 
Having completed his investigation, he retreats at once, 
running up the tree, and in a moment is thirty feet above 
us, frequently repeating his little notes, which resemble the 
words guank quank, and seeking his prey of insects and their 
larve, by dexterously shelling off the loose scales of the 
rough bark, and thrusting his bill imto every hole and crev- 
ice, where any unlucky ant or spider may have taken up its 
abode, to preserve, in torpid sleep, its little precious existence, 
through the winter. But we have not done with him yet; 
he will soon be down again, seeking an acquaintance with less 
\circumspection, and more confiding familiarity than before. 





j{jis light blue. 


equally deserving, and of equal talent. 





LITERATURE, &c. 


The name of Nut-hatch, was probably bestowed upon 
these birds, from their supposed practice of placing nats 


\{}and acorns in the chinks of the bark of trees; and break- 


ing the shell, by repeated hatehi 
bill. This is, doubtless, a mistake; as its food has. been 
found to consist of insects, larve and small seeds. In se- 
vere weather, when the trees are coated with ice, he visits 
ithe farm-houses, sometimes entering the barns in search of 
scattered hay-seeds, and now and then gleaning a meal 
from the allowance of the poultry. 

The Nat-hatch builds in April, making the nest in a hole 
of an old tree; in the fence, or under the eaves of the house. 
The female lays five eggs of a dull white, and is veryedili- 
gently attended by the male, who seems to watch with great 
anxiety, giving her instant warning, on the least appearance 


or hammerings with. its 


||| of danger, 


The markings of this bird, as may be seen. by the picture, 
are prominent and striking. The bill is black; the upper 


\{; mandible straight, lower one rounded as it approaches the 


point, with the base white: the tongue is very hard, and 
ends in several sharp points. The general color of the back 
The tail is formed of twelve feathers, the two 
middie ones light blue; the three next, on each side, black, 
tipt with white; the two next, black, with white tips, the 
white extending along the outer edge. Whole length five 
and a half inches; extent eleven. 

The Nut-hatch seems strongly attached to his native woods, 


‘Vand probably never wanders very far from the spot where 


he received his existence. 


Sarieties. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING. 
By a petition which has been presented to the House of 








‘|}Commons and ordered to be primted with the votes, Feb. 
'|}24, 1840, it appears that’ Mr: Gurney enjoys a most odious 


monopoly as a short-hand writer, tothe exclusion of others 
He was appointed 
short-hand writer to the House of Commons in 1803, for the 
purpose of taking down the evidence taken before election 
committees, along with three others, namely, his father, Mr. 
Blanchard, and Mr. Ramsay. The three latter having died, 
Mr. Gurney became svle short-hand writer, and exercises 
his privilege with-no sparing hand; no other short-hand 
writer being allowed to take the speeches of counsel on @ 
private bill committee, except as Mr. Gurney’s deputy. He 
is algo the short-hand writer to, the House of Lords, where 
he exercises the same exclusive privileges; to the Privy 
Council, where he claims the right to take minutes of the 
evidence in patent cases for the Council-office at the expense 
of the parties ; to all the Government-offices, namely, Treas- 
ury, India Board, War-office, Admiralty, Customs, Excise, 
Stamps, Woods and Forests, &c., and he further claims to 
be short-hand writer to all ecclesiastical, government, and 


|| special commissions, besides having a large and lucrative 
|| private commission. 


The petition states that Mr. Gurney has been paid no less . 


Tue Encuisu Laneuace consists of about thirty-eight 
thousand words. This includes, of course, not only radical. 
words, but, all derivatives, except the preterites and parti- 
ciples of verbs; to which must be added some few terms, 
which, though set down in the dictionary, are either obsolete 
or have never ceased to be considered foreign. Of these, 
about twenty-three thousand, or nearly five-eighths, are of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. The majority of the rest, in what pro- 
portion we cannot say, are Latin and Greek; Latin, how- 
ever, has the largest share. 


Accorpine to a recent calculation, there are now 1555 
newspapers and other periodicals published in this country ; 
267 in New England, (Massachusetts 124,) 274 in the State 
of New York ; 253 in Pennsylvania; and 164 in Ohio. The 
next largest number in a single State is 69, and the smallest 
number 3. 


Ar Bombay, more than. 2000 of the natives have united in 
petitioning the government to oppose the measures of the 
Christian missionaries. They are alarmed for the safety of 
Mohammedanism and Paganism. 
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AN INCIDENT IN 1779, 

Tue present generation looks with interest and respect 
upon any thing connected with the soul-stirring events of our 
revolution — with the memory of their fathers, who suffered 
and triumphed in that glorious cause. And well they might; 
for never did nobler men lift their arms and shed their blood 
in a nobler struggle. And never has any commotion of 
States, given rise to more interesting and striking events. — 
And shame apon the sons of America, in whose veins courses 
Revolutionary blood, if they cannot sympathize in the saf- 
ferings, deprivations and toils of their sires, or if that blood 
does not boil at the thought of their wrongs. Let us rather 
trus#that every drop of that sacred bjood will beget a spirit 


One of them rushed upon him with his scalping knife and 


tomahawk ; the other I laid low with a discharge from my 


————————_———— 


for our victory was but short. Two or three bullets whizzed 
among us, one of which struck my shoulder and disabled 
me. We nevertheless moved on towards the house. 

“The demons had at length broken the door down, and 
we came up in time to see them commence their diabolical 
business. One had already struck the murderous tomahawk 
into the temple of my wife, who had sunk to the floor, and 


———— ae 


le was then tearing off the bloody scalp. Two others des- 


of the same high stamp. If there is, indeed, this love of by-|| patched the little ones; and another was raising his power- 
gone days, perhaps the following short story, from the lips ‘fal arm to give the fatal blow to my daughter, when a noble 


of one who has gone to join his fathers, will attract some 
interest. There is nothing very extraordinary in it: it is 





looking savage, who appeared to be the chief of the party, 
hurled the weapon from his hand to the other side of the 


only one instance out of hundreds, which show of what ro-|/room, and saved her from the deadly stroke. The first one 


mantic scenes our border was often the theatre. Tf will give; 
it as nearly as possible in his simple style, with but little 
embellishment of my own. 

“Tt was a hot oppressive day in August, 1779, as I was) 
returning from the woods about 12 o’clock to my house,| 
which was situated on the Schenectady road, a few miles 
from Albany, I was surprised to hear the report of a rifle. 
It appeared to proceed from my little cabin, and also, as if 
fired within it. The horrid thought that the Indians were 
committing their infernal ravages upon my helpless family, | 
for a moment riveted me to the spot, and froze my blood. 
But soon anger and revenge, joined to the feelings of a hus-! 








! 





drew back from his expected prize with evident disrelish, 
while the chief tied her arms in the manner in which they 
always do their captives, and then turned round to attend to 
the rest of the proceedings. How was I thunderstruck to 
behold that this savage was the far-famed Brant. I recog- 
nized him immediately, for having resided up the Mohawk 
Valley, I had been well acquainted with him. He knew 
me, also, and walking up to me said, that ‘we were his 
prisoners, and had betier yield without resistance, otherwise 
he would despatch us as he had my wife and children.’ 
Seeing that our efforts would be vain, I told my son we had 
better surrender. They then tied our arms behind our 


rifle ; and coming up to the first, who had-closed in with my 
son, I gave him a terrible whack with the butt of the gun, 
which laid him stanned at my feet. But now our turn came, 





band and father, roused me to the highest pitch of courage|| backs, while Brant bound a piece of cloth over my shoulder. 
aud daring. I rushed rapidly on through the under-growth | Then going up to my daughter he led her out, and told us to 
of bushes, fired with the determination to spend my strength | follow. We proceeded a short distance, and*turning, we saw 
to the last in defence of the dearest objects on earth. I re- our little cabin enveloped in flames, and becoming the fune. 
membered their utterly destitute condition, for my two eldest|| ral pile of the wife of my youth and the children of my later 
sons had gone to town, and none remained at home but my |days, while a few rods from me lay the bloody corpse of my 
wife, a daughter of about 16, and two little children, so that||first-boru. I turned from the sickening sight. 

the savages could have no very great resistance in making! “Two Indians having remained to take care of the dead, 


| 
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Tue Girarp Contece.— That there has been some wrong 
doing in connection with the management of the funds which 
were left by Mr. Girard, for the erection of a college for or- 
phans, seems now very evident. This work which was cal- 
culated to afford the advantages of education, in the course 
\of a few years after the death of the testator, to thousands of 
|destitute children, has shared the snail pace of the Bunker 
Hill Monument, and there is some reason for fearing that it 
lena never be finished at all. The Trustees of the Girard 
‘College have published an address to the citizens of the City 
‘of Brotherly Love, complaining of the proceedings of the City 
joreaey in regard to the College fund. This fund, according 
to the address, has been greatly wasted and misapplied. Great 
delay has taken place in carrying the designs of the founder 
into execution, and during the space of nine years, the work 
jhas remained comparatively at a stand. It is also hinted 
\that the funds are in jeopardy, and that the strong arm of 
justice must be raised to save them from being utterly an- 
nihilated. 

The amount of Mr. Girard’s estate was about six millions 
of dollars ; of which he directed two millions to be employed 
in the erection of buildings and the endowment of the col- 
lege. The remaining four millions was to be fanded, and 
the interest applied to the improvement of the city, and more 
effectually lighting and guarding the streets; but if the two 
millions were found insufficient for the uses of the college, the 
deficit was to be taken from the remainder of the estate. The 
Council, however, instead of complying with these directions, 
have determined to keep the four millions for the use of the 
city, and to fand the remainder of the two millions, — which 
has been reduced by the expense of the buildings and the 
depreciation of the stocks in which it was invested, to about 
lone million,—and apply only the interest of it to the com- 



























sure their prey. Pressed on by these thoughts, I hurried for-||the rest of us proceeded towards the woods, on entering||pletion of the buildings and the endowment of the college. 
ward. But here, most fortunately, my knowledge of Indian|| which, we met the Indian whom I first saw creeping among|| It would require twenty-seven years, according to this plan, 


warfare showed what folly such haste was, and that my rash-|/the bushes. He spoke a few words to Brant, and then joined 
ness would lead me into some snare of the crafty villains, and| our party. Our course led directly towards Schenectady, 
suggested that by proceeding and acting more cautiously and | which we passed at the distance of a couple of miles that 
deliberately, I could make my assistance of much more effect.||same afternoon. About ten miles up the Valley of the Mo- 
And a most happy thought it was— for having stopped sud-| 
denly behind a large tree, and looking carefully around, I! 
spied a savage about fifty yards from me, creeping like a’ 
serpent through the bushes. Having watched him long 
enough to assure myself that he had not perceived me, I/\g¢ 








night in a southerly direction. I have never seen him since. 
“ After having dragged our weary limbs through the tan- 





to finish the edifices, and at the end of that period, if the in- 
|come shouid not be sufficient to.educate three hundred pupils, 
all.claim on the residuary fund is cancelled. All this delay 
is occasioned by the avarice of the City Council, for the pur- 





hawk, we came upon a party of Indians, of one of the hostile|/pose of using these fands for the defraying of city expenses, 
tribes. Brant committed us to them, and then went off that |during the period of delay. It is very evident that the Coun- 


i have been actuated by the determination to defeat the 
object of the munificent testator, or at least to postpone its 


led forests of those western wilds, we arrived at Niagara. |execation to a time so far distant in the future, as to enable 


then followed his example, dropped down silently among the'| We remained there about three months, when my son and ithe city to reap all the advantages of the income of that fund 
under-growth, and slid along quickly towards the clearing | myself were transferréd to Quebec. From that time I have|; which was designed for a noble and charitable object. - In 


on which my honse stood. When I arrived at the fence,!|never heard of my daughter. My only son died in prison, 
which enclosed my little patch of land, I had a full view of'/at Quebec; and at the end of the war I returned into the 
the affair. My wife and daughter having, I supposed, seen|| States without any property, and deprived of all I once held 
the Indians skulking in the woods, had barricaded the door,||dear on earth, to begin this dreary life over again.” 


and kept up a kind of defence through the window, with an} [ ) g 
old gun which was in the house. And I saw also, that their| Iv is @ singular fact that the six last Treasurers of the 


courage and skill had done some execution, for two warriors | Commonwealth are all now living, viz.: John T. Apthorp, 
stiff upon the ground, told the merits of the trasty old piece, || Daniel Sargent, Nahum Mitchell, Joseph Sewell, Hezekiah 
and proved that the women of the white men were not mere | Barnard, and David Wilder, Of these, all but one (Mr. 
squaws. But the Indians were fast gaining ground, in spite | Barnard) reside in this wrk Each Treasurer is elected an: 
of their loss, and five were already battering the door down, || nually, and at the expiration of five years he becomes ineli- 
while four more were rushing up to their aid. gible, by provision of the Constitution. The first Clerk in 

“ At this jancture, I raised my rifle and sent a bullet, ;the Treasurer's office, Joseph Foster, was appointed to that 
which soon found its way to the heart of one who was fore-|| Office by Mr. Apthorp, on the 10th of August, 1815, and still 
most of those ranning towards the house. The fall of their |Tetains it, having faithfully and satisfactorily discharged its 
companion brought the others to a stand, for a moment, to|| duties under all the six Treasurers. May he live to serve 
see from whence their unexpected messenger came. J ust|) under six more, and finally be gathered to his fathers, a 


then, I perceived a flash from the opposite side of the clear-  §00d old man.— Boston Transcript. 
ing, and the death-cry of another monstrous savage, an-| enn Ge themen. 
nounced that cold lead had settled him, while it struck double Loxpox is probably the largest city in the world, at least 


terror into the remainder, who stood fixed with astonishment,’ ir we set down as doubtful the exaggerated accounts of the 








~ now rejoiced my heart, and re-loading my rifle, I leaped the 


at being thus brought between two fires. My own surprise 
at this new ally was quickly relieved by seeing my two sons | 


come bounding across the field towards the house. Hope}! 
il 
fence and ran to the rescue, calling to my boys to come on.} 


They obeyed most courageously,—but they had just| 


reached about the middle of the field when the eldest, | 


population of some of the Chinese and Japanese cities. We 
can form some idea of its size, when we are told that it con- 
tains as many inhabitants as do the five States of Massachu- 
setts, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and Connecticut. 


REPARTEE. 
Aw elderly gentleman travelling in a stage coach, was 


the will it was declared that the buildings should be erected 
‘as soon as practicable,” and that the orphan pupils “ shall 
be introduced into the college as soon as possible.” Yet 
such has been the iniquitous delay in fulfilling the object of 
jthe will, that it is said that, although nine years have already 
|expired, since the death of Mr. Girard, twenty-seven years 
more must elapse, before, according to present arrangements, 
jthe institution will be ready for pupils. The public, if these 
'be the facts of the case, cannot certainly be blamed for sus- 
pecting some little knavery, in the management of this affair. 


Tue Use or Wine ano Mepicrve yn Inrancy.— We were 
iso well pleased with the following remarks, which we found 
jin a volume of reports, written by a London physician, that 
|we have embodied and condensed them into an editorial. 
|More fatal consequences originate from ighorance than from 
ivoluntary crime. Infanticide, when perpetrated with design, 
is a subject of astonishment and horror. But if a helpless 
victim be dragged to death, or be poisoned by nauseous and 
jinjurious potions, we lament the result merely, without think- 
ling of the means which inevitably led to its occurrence. 
Conscience feels no concern in cases of medicinal marder. 
The too ordinary habit of jesting on this subject in familiar 
conversation, has an unhappy tendency to sear the heart, 
and leads us to regard with an inhuman and indecorous 
levity and indifference those dark and horrible catastrophes 
which frequently originate from professional quackery, of 
delusion. Next to physic, wine and other cordials ought to 








was first, dropped dead by a shot from an Indian standing ;amused by the constant fire of words kept up by two ladies. ||be peremptorily prohibited by the tutors and guardians of 
One of them at last kindly inquired, if their conversation ||infancy. Intemperance is not an absolute but a relative 


near the door; but the younger one, who had not yet dis-|| 
charged his gun, made the red skin pay for the act by the}, 
forfeit of his own life. My remaining son was then met by 
the two out of the four who were running towards the house. 


j 





did not make his head ache—when he answered, with a 
great deal of naivete, “No, madam, I have been married 
twenty-eight years.” 





thing. Toa child, a glass of wine is a debauch. It bears 
the same proportion to its constitetion that a bottle does to 
an adult. The unimpaired excitability of an infant requires 













no extraordinary or artificial stimulus. Wine affords not 
any permanent nourishment or support. It contributes not 
in. the least degree to the stamina of the human frame. It 
excites a temporary excess of action, without adding to the 
materials, or “increasing the strength of the constitution. 
While it awakens or enlivens the flame, it inevitably ex- 
hausts the fuel from which its brightness originates. Alco- 
hol, in all its various and diluted modifications, ought not to 
be used, even in more mature and advanced life, except upon 
an emergency, when a temporary defect of vigor, obliges us 
to draw upon the future, for a supply. A person, however, 
should be very cautious and circumspect before he, in this 
manner, mortgages his constitution, Thereis a kind of com-| 
pound interest to be acquired in vital as well as pecuniary 
property. In our earliest years, deviations, comparatively 
slight, from the line of sobriety and nature, inflict more es- 
sential injury upon the imperfectly formed, and insufficiently 
cemented fabric, than it will be likely afterwards to receive; 
from the attacks ofhabitual and more outrageous excess. 
We will conclude this paragraph with a quotation from a 
much celebrated work, ‘ Locke on Education,” unfortunately | 
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former arty, had died of a compound fracture of the thigh 
bone. Great success had attended the labors of the mission- 
aries, and more than five thousand of the Indians had been | 
converted. 





Arcturus, a Journal of Books and Opinion, is the title of a 
new monthly issued at New York, from the editorial bureau of 
C. Mathews and E. A. Duayckinck. It is intended to occupy a 
station between the gravity of a Review and the variety of a 
Magazine. We have not seen the first two numbers, but 
we see them highly praised in the New York papers, which 
speak of the editors as “ young men who have already won 
for themselves a good name in the paths of literature.” The 
number sent us is well calculated to sustain it. Messrs. 
Ives and Dennett are the agents in this city. 





Concerts. — The Boston Academy give the eighth of their 
series this evening, at the Odeon. The instrumental pieces 
selected for the concert are of a high order, and the organ 
will be played by Messrs. Greatorex and Maller. 

Tue Rariners also give a concert this evening, at the Melo- 


| 





too mach neglected at the present time. His words are|/deon, for the benefit of the Broad Street Infant School, and 


these : — “ Perhaps it will be expected from me that I should! will sing several new pieces on the occasion. 
give some directions of physic to prevent diseases ; for which/|| formance on Tuesday drew a large attendance. 


I have only this one, very sacredly to be observed : Never! 
give children any physic for prevention. The observation 
of what 


be 
than apothe 


on diseases. 


especially if he be a busy man, that will presently fill their} 
windows with gallipots, and their stomachs with drugs. 


ave already advised, will, I suppose, do better||has taken fire, making, we believe, three which are now 
ries’ drugs and medicines. Have a great care||raging with a fury which no human power can control. 
of tampering that way, lest instead of preventing, you draw|| The last, a mine belonging to Messrs. Stees and Oliver, near || Author of the Young Hosbang 
Nor even upon every little indisposition, is}|Pinegrove, took fire about a month since, and being in a 4 
physic to be given, or the physician to be called to children, ||!arge vein, threatens to create very extensive devastation. 


Their last per- | 





Burning Mines. — Ancther of the Pennsylvania coal mines 


A new Suspension. — The U.S. Bank has again suspended 


| Boston. 
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uetitess Directory. 
DANIEL MANN, M. D., 


Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral Teeth, 16 Summer Street, 
His mineral teeth are of thevhighest perfection, beauty, and 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. ‘hose 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved. 
All operations warranted. 


THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by H. Theodor Hach, is published every other Saturday. in a 
neat octavo pamphlet of sixteen pages, at Geo. P. Reed’s Music Store, 
No. 17 Tremont Rowy at $2 per year, imadvance. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Twelve or fifteen good, efficient, and responsible Agents are wanted,to 
travel in this and the neighboring States, to obtain subscribers for dif- 
ferent valuable publications, to whom very liberal inducements will be 
given. Apply te C. DeStrone, 17 School Street, up stairs. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No, 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
gtaved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


C. D. STRONG, 


Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School'street, Boston. Particular at- 

















jtention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 


Very neat, and cheap. 


hand books, for private and public libraries. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxesrepa ‘rec’, 


WILLIAM H. OAKES, 


Music Engraver and Publisher, 13 ‘lremont Row. 


WRIGHT & MALLORY, 


Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Bosten. 


LIBRARY OF HEALTH, 
AND TEACHER ON THE HUMAN consTITUTION.—1841, 


EDITED BY DR. WM. A. ALCOTT. 
1, Young Wife, Young Mother, Young Woman's Guide 
Man's Guide, House | Live In, &c. 


SEVENTH VOLUME, 
Published Monthly — Price 31 a year, in advance — Siz copies for #5. 


This Family Periodical, having been sustained six years, notwith- 
standing the commercial embatrassments, may now be considered-upun 
a firm basis, ‘he firat nuinber of the Seventh Volume was published 








« And thus I have done with what concerns the body and/|specie payments, and will now probably have to wind up its}|on the fitst day of January; and no pains will be spared to render this 
volume at least as valuable as those of the preceding years, which have 


health, which reduces it to these few and easily observable | affairs. 
rules: plenty of open air, exercise, and sleep, plain diet, no|jof all the banks south of New York, except those of Balti- 
more, which will soon follow suit. 


wine or strong drink, and very little or no physic.” 


Decertion. — We like to see.merit encouraged, honor and} 
and profit enjoyed, when they are deserved. Now Boston! 
P ! 

people do surpass other cities in the execution of almost; 


every species of artizanship connected with the press ; and | Barnstable Patriot says the enterprising citizens are turning 
to none should a higher palm be awarded than to Wa. H.|their attention to the whaling business, and is informed that)} 
Oakes, music engraver and publisher, Tremont Row, for|/no fess than thirteen vessels the coming season, (two schoon- 
the beautiful style of his issues. His vignette titles, are far||ers and eleven barks and brigs) will fit at, and sail directly 
superior to anything across the water, and are better speci-||from Provincetown, or be fitted and sailed by Provincetown 


mens of art than half the engravings for sale at the print|!crews, from some other ports in the whaling business. 
Peter G. Stuyvesant, Esq. has offered to the Historical So-|| 


shops. Who has not.seen and admired his “Old Arm Chair,” 
with the music by Russell? And itis of this we would speak ;' 
for we have been shown another Old Arm Chair, music by 
‘‘ James Heine, Esq.,” issued by Millet, 329 Broadway, New) 
York, whichis an exact copy of Mr. Oakes’s, title-page, illus-| 
tration, fancy-border, lettering and ail! evidently intended to} 
deceive the public, and make them purchase Heine’s mmentt; 
when they think they have Russell’s. 





News Prom THE Paciric.— The progress of European and 
American trade, and the advance of civilization and Chris-) 
tianity on the-islands. and coasts of the Pacific Ocean, tend’ 
daily to render the intelligence of increasing importance. 

The ship Nantucket, arrived at Tarpaulin Cove, brings) 
intelligence of the arrival of the Exploring Squadron at the| 
Sandwich Islands. The Porpoise had been detached for the 
rescue of the crew of a whaler wrecked among the Southern! 
Islands, and to bring off some missionaries threatened with, 
destruction by the cannibals of the Feejees. She had ar-) 
rived at Oahu and reported that the missionaries, having re- 
ceived assurances of protection, had chosen to remain. 

The results of the Exploring Expedition aré stated to have 
been of great importance. 

In addition to the discovery of the great Antarctic con- 
tinent, the Feejee group, three handred in number, has! 
been thoroughly explored, and several new coral islands dis- 
covered and examined. The squadron would return to the} 
United States in the summer of 1842. 

The voleano on Hawaii was in a state of eruption. Its 
light was brilliant at sixty miles distance. 

Two steamers and several ships loaded with coal had ar- 
rived at Valparaiso, A regular line of steamers is to be 
maintained between the ports on the coast. 

The ship Lausanne, the mission packet sent out by the 
Methodist Missionary Society, arrived at the Columbia river 





May21, and landed the missionaries in good health. Dr. |/ $3000 from the estate of Z. Marks. 


White, the physician of the mission, who went out with a! 
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This event has caused almost a general suspension 
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eekly Mecorv. | 
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Codfishing having of late years become unprofitable, the 


| 








| 


ciety two lots of ground on Stuyvesant street, New York, be- 
tween the Bowery and Third Avenue, on condition that the 
Society raise, between this time and May next, eighteen | 
thousand dollars, for the erection of a fire-proof building, for 
the preservation of its important library and relics. 

A French paper states that in addition to his large fortune, 
Marshal Soult receives a salary of 100,000 francs (4,000/.)|| 
as President of the Council ; 30,000 franes (1,200/.) as Mar- 
shal; and 10,000 francs (400/.) as a grand dignitary. He 
has also made a demand for 40,000 francs for official enter- 
tainment expenses, &c. 

Sir Robert Colton being one day at his tailor’s, discovered 
that the man held in his hand, ready to cut for measures 
the original Magna Charta, with all its appendages of seals 
and signatures. He bought this singular curiosity for a 
trifle, and in this manner recovered what had long been 
thought lost. 

The Vermont University, at Burlington, has 160 pupils. 
A donation of $30,000 has recently been made to it, by Mr 
Williams, a citizen of the State. Its library contains 10,000 
volumes. 

Among the petitions for compensation now before our 
Legislature, is that of Elizabeth Warner, for a horse impress- 
ed into the service of the State, during Shay’s rebellion. 

The cheap postage project in England has entailed a loss 
on the government of £1,000,000 in one year. The loss upon 
the last quarter was £253,000. 

The marquee used by Washington, and which was first 
pitched on the heights of Dorchester, in the year 1775, was 
exhibited on a late occasion at Washington. 

The Indiana House of Representatives have passed a bill 
to prevent the sale of real and personal property on execu- 
tions, unless it will bring two-thirds of its appraised value. 
Washington College, Hartford, has received a legacy of 





No person is now confined in the jail of this county for debt. 





been recommended by the Press and many of our most esteemed citi- 


|| zens, as indispensable to every family. 


‘This work discusses, in a familiar manner, all subjects connected 
with Physical Education and seif-management., It treats on the eon- 
nection of Light, Air, ‘Temperature, Cleanliness, Exercise, Sleep, Food, 
Drink, Climate, the Passions, Affections, &c., with Health, Happiness 
and Longevity. The Editor takes the ground that a proper understand- 
ing of the constitutional laws of the huynan body, and of all its organs 
and functions, and a strict oe} edience thereto, are indispensable to the 
highest perfection and happiness — present and future — of every living 
haman being. Ue deems this knowledge more and more indispensable, 
in proportion to the progress of civilization and refinement. ‘The work 
is pledged.to support.no system, nor set of principles, any farther than 
that system and those principles can be proved to be based on thie laws 
of Physiology and revealed truth, and on human experience, ar 

The work has been approved by Georce Comae, author of the “ Con- 
stitution of Man,” as weil as by a large number of distinguished men of 
this country, among whom are the following : 

Dr. John C. Warren, Dr. 8. B. Woodward, Rev. Dr. Hamphrey, Rev. 
IS. R. Hall, Rev. Hubbard Winslow, Rev. Dr. Anderson, Rev. Baron 
Stow, Rev. Dr. Wisner, R. H. Gillet, Esq., Rev. Wm. Hague, Roberta 
Vaux, Esq., Dr. J. M. Keagy, Dr. R. D. Massey, Prof. E. A. Andrews, 
Rev. L. F. Ciark, Rev. M. M. Carll. 

‘These recommendations are similar to the following, received from 
Dr. Warren:---** The [Library of Health] is, in my opinion, an excel- 
lent publication, Itseemsto be weil adapted to aid in the great re- 
form in habits and customs which is now going on in this country and 
Great Britain ; and which, it may be hoped, will extend to other parts 
of the world. 1 beg leave to recommend this little work to all who are 
desiious of promoting their health of body and tranquillity of mind.” 

Many of the most respectable journals in the country have also given 
their testimony in its favor, ‘Vhe following are a very few of them: 

Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Annals of Education, Boston 
Weekly Magazine, Abbot’s Religions Magazine, Boston Recorder, Chris- 
tian Register, Zion’s Herald, Christian Watchman, Boston Mercantile 
Journal, Baltimore Athenzum, New York Farmer. 

*,* The six completed volumes can now be had, bound in neat style 
for the library. ‘heir market worth is steadily increasing, from the 
fact tat complete sets cannot long be furnished. 
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A CHEAP BOOK. 

Tue publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 

of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 

handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 

furnish the second volume bound, and forward the present 
volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 

The music it contains (fifty-four of the most popular pieces,) 


cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
times the price of the work. 
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PETRIFIED TREES IN TEXAS. 

A Texas paper gives an account of petrified trees which| 
are found in some parts of that country. They are to be//called to a jail to liberate a worthless debtor, by receiving 
seen scattered in huge logs or blocks, or in small detached ||his oath, that he was not worth five pounds. 
masses over a large extent of surface, generally at the dis-|| ‘ Well, Johnny,” said the Justice, as he entered, “can you 
tance of eighty or a hundred miles from the coast. One of||swear you are not worth five pounds, and never will be?” 
the largest of these specimens is said to be seven feet in di-|| ‘ Why,’’ answered the other, rather chagrined at the ques- 
ameter. It is completely silicified throughout, and is so hard||tion, “I can swear that J am not worth so much at present.” 
that the chips readily strike fire with steel. The fibres of|} “Well, well,” returned the Justice, “I can swear the 
the wood are so distinct, that the rings denoting its annual||rest—so step forward, Johnny.” 
growth may be distinguished. All the specimens that have 
been found belong to one species of tree— probably different 
from any now existing on the globe. It resembles the pine 
more than other trees. 

In many parts of the west, particularly in Kentucky, pet- 
rifactions may be seen at every step. They are not in en 
large masses as those spoken of above —but mostly consist 
of shells imbedded in stone, with twigs and other ligneous 
particles. The manner in which these formations took place, 
is a matter of speculation. The existence of marine shells 
so far in the interior is the strangest part of the phenomenon. 


AN OLD ANECDOTE, AS GOOD AS ANY OF THE NEW ONES. 
Many years ago, in Connecticut, a certain Justice was||the counsel. 





BEAUTIFUL MORAL. 
In Longfellow’s Hyperion, that casket of rare and spark- 
ling gems, we have the following beautiful moral deducted 
from the story of the hero : —“ Look not mournfully into the 


out fear and with a manly heart.” 





A GOOD ONE. 
An individual residing in county, when under age, 
contracted a debt, amounting to near sixteen dollars, which he 








A ONE-EYED ARMY. 

Pror. Kinneary, the author of a volume on “Cairo, Pe- 
trea, and Damascus,” states that the horror of the conscrip-; 
tion in Syria is so great that mothers are in the habit of ex- 
tirpating the right eye of their male children, in order to dis- 
qualify them from military service. To put a stop to such 
an iniquitous practice, the Pacha has ordered into service a 
regiment of one-eyed recruits. This, we take it, will soon 
put an end to such short-sighted proceedings. 


this place to defend the case. “ What is your defence, de- 
manded his counsel?” ‘Plead my minority,” said his cli- 
ent, “when I contracted the debt, for I have no other de- 
fence.” “Very well,” replied the counsel. They proceeded 
to the justice court, where the plea was made, and succeeded. 
The court decided in favor of the young man, and the credi- 


joke. 


When thy love-ly form is kneel-ing, 
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burn-ing tears 









SECOND VERSE. 


When the light of day is fading, 
Forget not me, 

And the shades of night are speeding, 
Forget not me; 

When the world is deeply sleeping, 

| And the gentle streams are waking, 

When soft dreams on thee are creeping, 
Forget not me. 


and counsel. This was soon brought about by a dun from 
‘‘ What do you charge for your services, Col. 
—-?” “Twenty dollars, sir.” ‘Twenty dollars!” ex- 
claimed the client; “* why, I was sued for only sixteen dollars. 
I had better have paid that.” “So you had,” replied the 
lawyer, “and for not doing so you shall now fork up to me 
twenty —so out with it, sir, and learn to pay your honest 
debts in fature.” The twenty was forked up, and the sufferer 
will, we hope, profit by his experience. — Milledgeville Jour. 





THE ORATOR OF PERUGIA. 

Tne town of Perugia having sent deputies to Urban V., 
who was then at Avignon, they found this pontiff sick in bed. 
The orator of the embassy made a long speech, without ever 
coming to the point. When he had done, the Pope asked 


past; itcomes not back again. Wisely improve the pres-||whether they had any thing else to state. Seeing that he 
ent; itis thine. Go forth to meet the shadowy future, with-!! was heartily tired they said, “Our instractions are, to de- 


iclare to your holiness, that if you do not grant us what we 
ask, our orator will make his speech over again before we 
go.” The Pope granted the demand instantly. 


Tas New Haven Register says: “ Perhaps it is not gen- 


refused to pay. He was sued, and employed an attorney.of||erally known, that any citizen intending to travel in Europe, 


can procure a passport free of charge, from Washington. 
He has but to leave the necessary directions with a Collector 

il as . ’ 
or Postmaster, and it is their duty to procure the document.’ 
eS 
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tor had to pay all the costs. Bat this is not the best of the|/ye copies. All letters must be post paid, (unless containing money,) 
A settlement had yet to be made between the client |{and directed to the Publishers. 


